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ABSTRACT 

This guide presents detailed descriptions of 
potentially effective approaches to preventing impaired driving by 
college students due to alcohol abuse. Chapter 1 provides an overview 
of alcohol-impaired driving and discusses changes in public 
attitudes, the scope of the problem, involvement of teens and young 
adults, and the challenge of reaching college students. Chapter 2, on 
increasing awareness, discusses typical awareness messages, national 
awareness programs ("Students Against Driving Drunk" and "Boost 
Alcohol Consciousness Concerning the Health of University Students" 
(BACCHUS)), and designing awareness messages for young adults. A 
chapter on alternative transportation programs reviews the designated 
driver program and safe ride programs. Next, a review of responsible 
beverage service programs includes the "Training for Intervention 
Procedures by Servers of Alcohol" (TIPS) program, and the "Stanford 
Community Responsible Hospitality Project". Deterrence strategies to 
prevent alcohol-impaired driving are discussed in the fifth chapter 
and include use of sobriety checkpoints, controlling student access 
to alcohol, and school-imposed penalties. The final chapter is a call 
for public action. Appendices provide a Risk Assessment Form from the 
Stanford project, sources of other information and resources, and a 
list of publications. (MAH) 
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Preface 



Preventing Alcohol-Related Problems on Campus: Im- 
paired Driving has been written primarily for alcohol and 
other drug (AOD) prevention coordinators at 
postsecondary institutions and for other campus adminis- 
trators who are interested in implementing, improving, or 
expanding impaired driving prevention programs. The 
guide begins with an executive summary written espe- 
cially for top-level school administrators, including presi- 
dents, vice presidents, and deans. 

The guide’s primary purpose is to present detailed 
descriptions of potentially effective approaches to pre- 
venting impaired driving. The guide presents: 

• a wide range of interventions that some colleges and 
universities have already implemented that other 
institutions of higher education can either include in 
a new impaired driving prevention program or add 
to an existing program; 

• the pitfalls that other colleges have encountered in 
initiating or expanding impaired driving prevention 
activities and suggestions for overcoming these 
obstacles; and 

• a call for college officials to join with local and state 
officials to seek changes in policy that will help stem 
student involvement in alcohol-related traffic 
crashes. 

This publication attempts to provide accurate and authorita- 
tive information and is provided with the understanding 
that The Higher Education Center for Alcohol and Other 
Drug Prevention is not engaged in the rendering of legal 
services. If legal advice is required, the services of an 
attorney should be sought. 

Because of special concerns about the impaired driving 
problem, school administrators have implemented sev- 
eral programs that focus on getting students to separate 
the acts of drinking and driving. It is these programs, 
specific to the prevention of alcohol-impaired driving, 
that are the subject of this guide. 



These programs are only part of the total effort that is 
needed to reduce foreseeable risks related to student 
alcohol use and create a safer school environment. 

Worries about students driving under the influence are 
justified. However, students who engage in high-risk 
drinking but do not drive after drinking also face signifi- 
cant health and safety risks. 

What is necessary, then, is a more general approach that 
focuses on changing a broad array of environmental 
conditions that encourage students’ high-risk drinking. 
The strategies reviewed here should be developed in the 
context of that broader effort. 



Use of the Word Prevention 

This guide uses the terms prevent and prevention to 
describe efforts to eliminate impaired driving. How- 
ever, impaired driving is a crime that will never be 
eradicated completely. As a result, these terms should 
be construed to mean minimize or reduce the prob- 
lem to the fullest extent possible. 



Some of the information in the guide comes from avail- 
able literature, but most of it is based on telephone 
interviews with administrators, program coordinators, 
and other staff at more than 30 colleges and universities. 
Many of the schools were identified by the Network of 
Colleges and Universities Committed to the Elimination 
of Alcohol and Drug Abuse, the U.S. Department of 
Education, professional organizations and associations, 
and the individuals listed in the acknowledgments. Some 
of the schools were identified from reports, articles, and 
other documents on impaired driving. 

Because of limited time and resources, it was impossible 
to contact the many other schools that have also made 
concerted efforts to curb impaired driving. However, an 
effort was made to include the experiences of a wide range 
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of schools in terms of geographic location, size, funding 
sources, and student population. 

Preventing Alcohol-Related Problems on Campus: Im- 
paired Driving is published by The Higher Education 
Center for Alcohol and Other Drug Prevention, funded by 
the U.S. Department of Education. Other Center publica- 
tions are listed below. 

An electronic version of these publications can be down- 
loaded from the electronic bulletin board system for the 
Center for Substance Abuse Prevention (CS AP), PRE Vline 
(PREVention online), which is operated by the National 
Clearinghouse for Alcohol and Drug Information. 
PREVline can be accessed via the Internet (path: telnet 
ncadi.health.org; then press the “enter” key; user-ID: 
new) or by direct dial-up [telephone (301) 770-0850, 
user-ID: new]. This file and others can be located by 
conducting a keyword search on The Higher Education 
Center for Alcohol and Other Drug Prevention publica- 
tions in the online library. 

For more information, contact the U.S. Department of 
Education, Drug Prevention Program, FIPSE, ROB 3, 7th 
and D Streets, S.W., Washington, DC 20202-5175. 

Student Flyer 

Alcohol and Acquaintance Rape: Strategies to Protect 
Yourself and Each Other 



Guides 

Preventing Alcohol-Related Problems on Campus: Ac- 
quaintance Rape 

Preventing Alcohol-Related Problems on Campus: Im- 
paired Driving 

Bulletins 

Binge Drinking on Campus: Results of a National Study 

Enforcing the Minimum Age Drinking Law: A Survey of 
College Administrators and Security Chiefs 

Institutionalizing an Alcohol and Other Drug Prevention 
Program 

Preventing Alcohol-Related Problems on Campus: Van- 
dalism 

Newsletters 

Catalyst 

The Law , Higher Education , and Substance Use Preven- 
tion 
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Executive Summary 

A Note to Presidents, Vice Presidents, and Deans 



The primary purpose of Preventing Alcohol-Related 
Problems on Campus: Impaired Driving is to present 
detailed descriptions of potentially effective approaches 
to preventing impaired driving. This executive summary 
was written especially for top-level school administra- 
tors, including presidents, vice presidents, and deans. 

Copies of the guide should be made available to the 
policy-setting committee assigned to develop and revise 
school policies and to the school’s coordinator for alco- 
hol and other drug prevention. 

Other members of the college community who have a 
special interest in preventing impaired driving — faculty, 
students, program directors, campus security, and other 
staff — will also find Preventing Alcohol-Related Prob- 
lems on Campus: Impaired Driving a useful introduction. 

Because of special concerns about the impaired driving 
problem, school administrators have implemented sev- 
eral programs that focus on getting students to separate 
the acts of drinking and driving. It is these programs, 
specific to the prevention of alcohol-impaired driving, 
that are the subject of this guide. 

Rigorous evaluation of most school-based DUI preven- 
tion programs is lacking. The relative value of those 
activities can still be assessed through evaluations of 
similar off-campus programs and through a general con- 
sideration of good prevention practice, based on years of 
work in the field of public health. 

Alcohol-Impaired Driving: 

A Continuing Problem 

Greater awareness of the dangers of driving after drinking 
has led school administrators, faculty, and students to 
experiment with a wide range of approaches to preventing 
alcohol-impaired driving. In general, school administra- 



tors have tried a two-pronged approach: programs to 
reduce student misuse of alcohol and programs to prevent 
driving after drinking. 

A recent survey of U.S. college students by the Harvard 
School of Public Health showed that the problem of 
driving after drinking is largely confined to students who 
engage in binge drinking. Compared to non-binge drink- 
ers, frequent binge drinkers (those who binge drink three 
or more times during a two-week period) were 10 times 
more likely to have driven after drinking alcohol and 16 
times more likely to have ridden with a driver who was 
high or drunk. 

Changing this pattern of behavior among college students 
is an immense challenge. Young people in their late teens 
and early 20s can be especially difficult to reach with 
prevention messages because of the central role that 
alcohol use can play in their transition to adulthood. 

The prevention strategies reviewed in this guide are 
specifically focused on the prevention of alcohol-im- 
paired driving. Clearly, school-based programs that en- 
courage students to separate the acts of drinking and 
driving are vital. 

These programs are only part of the total effort that is 
needed to reduce foreseeable risks related to student 
alcohol use and create a safer school environment. 

Worries about students driving under the influence are 
justified, but students who engage in high-risk drinking 
but do not drive after drinking also face significant health 
and safety risks. 

What is also necessary, then, is a more general approach 
that focuses on changing a broad array of environmental 
conditions that encourage students’ high-risk drinking. 
The strategies reviewed here should be developed in the 
context of that broader effort. 
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Increasing General Awareness 

General awareness programs are essential to remind stu- 
dents about the risks of driving after drinking, a message 
that needs constant reinforcement. At the same time, it is 
clear that accurate information alone is unlikely to moti- 
vate students who drink and drive to stop doing so. Thus, 
general awareness programs are best combined with other 
programs, in particular those focused on individual be- 
havior change and enhanced law enforcement. 

A college program developed by Students Against Driv- 
ing Drunk (SADD) is built around the “Contract for Life,” 
which calls on students to sign a pledge to their friends 
that they will avoid driving after drinking. If students are 
ever in a situation where a friend or date who is driving has 
been drinking, they promise to seek safe, sober transpor- 
tation home. The national SADD organization provides 
chapters with a long list of ideas for information cam- 
paigns. 

Like SADD, the national student organization Boost 
Alcohol Consciousnes Concerning the Health of Univer- 
sity Students (BACCHUS) seeks to foster peer-to-peer 
education programs that will discourage the misuse of 
alcohol and prevent impaired driving. With partial fund- 
ing from the alcohol industry, BACCHUS headquarters 
provides at low cost a number of training and support 
services to local chapters, including a 13-week certified 
peer educator training program. BACCHUS also devel- 
ops complete materials for two national campaigns each 
year, National Collegiate Alcohol Awareness Week and 
the BACCHUS Safe Spring Break. 

Those who design health education messages for students 
will want to keep the following guidelines in mind: 

• Prevention messages directed to young people are 
best when they feature peers, not older adults. 

• Prevention messages should avoid being preachy. 

• Prevention messages are more successful when they 
give greater emphasis to the social consequences of 
high-risk behavior compared to its life-threatening 
consequences. 

• Using celebrities in prevention messages should be 
approached with caution. 



• Prevention messages should in general avoid the use 
of fear appeals in favor of appeals that emphasize 
the positive benefits of behavior change. 

General awareness programs directed to college students 
are most likely to succeed if they seek to reinforce an 
emerging shift in norms against alcohol-impaired driving. 
To do so, these programs might seek to stigmatize alco- 
hol-impaired driving. This is a shift from current practice 
where the focus has been on addressing students as 
potential perpetrators. 

General awareness programs can also attack the existing 
system of knowledge and beliefs that operate to sustain 
current drinking and driving norms. Key points include 
the following: 

• An alcohol-related crash is the foreseeable result of 
someone’s decision to drive after drinking, a deci- 
sion for which they should be held accountable. 

• Every act of impaired driving is a serious offense, 
whether it happens to result in a crash or not. 

• Even small amounts of alcohol can greatly reduce a 
person’s ability to respond to road emergencies and 
to drive safely. 

• The risk of causing a motor vehicle crash is greatly 
magnified even at blood alcohol concentration (BAG) 
levels as low as .05 percent. 

Concern about causing or being hurt or killed in an 
alcohol-related crash can be channeled into support for 
campus policies that will address the problem. Student, 
faculty, and staff support for changing these policies is 
more likely to be achieved when they understand that 
people are more likely to make the right choices when 
their environment supports those choices. 

Alternative Transportation Programs 

There are a number of actions college students can take as 
individuals to prevent alcohol-impaired driving. Two of 
the strategies stressed by formal college programs are 
using designated drivers and using safe ride programs. 

In using a designated driver, a couple or a group of friends 
selects one person to abstain from alcohol and to be 
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responsible for driving. The others are free to drink or not 
as they choose. Advocates of this approach note that use 
of designated drivers serves to legitimize the appropriate- 
ness of not drinking alcohol at social events. 

The designated driver concept has gained wide currency 
among college students. A Harvard survey of U.S. 
college students found that 33 percent had served as a 
designated driver at least once in the past 30 days and that 
32 percent had ridden with a designated driver at least 
once during that period. Some schools have established 
formal programs to promote the use of designated drivers 
among their students. 

The most common criticism leveled against the desig- 
nated driver concept is that it might encourage or give tacit 
approval to high-risk drinking by the driver’s compan- 
ions. Critics also argue that the designated driver concept 
might undermine a strong no-use message for underage 
youth, since messages to promote the idea cannot be 
targeted narrowly to adults over age 2 1 . 

Recent research suggests that, among college students, 
the use of designated drivers appears to be providing a 
positive net benefit. The use of designated drivers is 
associated with some non-driving students drinking ex- 
cessively but only to a limited extent. This is far out- 
weighed by the number of students who typically binge 
drink but do not do so when they serve as the designated 
driver. 

Safe ride programs are another approach to help students 
avoid driving after drinking. Typically, when someone is 
unable to drive home safely and needs a ride, either that 
person or someone else, such as a party host or a server at 
a bar or restaurant, will call a company that provides or 
arranges for transportation. 

Safe rides can be arranged informally. The advantage of 
a formal program, however, is its ready availability and its 
reliability. Moreover, promotion of a formal program 
serves as another reminder to students that there is no 
excuse for alcohol-impaired driving. 

Critics of safe rides programs worry that by removing one 
of the major reasons for students to restrict their alcohol 
use — the need to get home safely — these programs en- 
courage the misuse of alcohol. Proponents of these 
programs point out that there is no evidence that students 




are currently limiting their drinking for want of a safe ride 
home. Moreover, alcohol-impaired driving is one of the 
leading causes of death among teens and young adults. As 
a result, by providing safe transportation, the programs 
will save lives. 

Responsible Beverage 
Service Programs 

Responsible beverage service programs, which teach 
people how to serve alcohol properly, are beginning to 
catch on at colleges and universities. These programs 
have three goals: 

• to prevent the service of alcohol to minors; 

• to reduce the likelihood of drinkers becoming in- 
toxicated; and 

• to prevent those who are impaired from driving. 

The TIPS (Training for Intervention Procedures by Serv- 
ers of Alcohol) training program, which has been offered 
at over 200 colleges nationwide, uses a variety of interac- 
tive learning techniques to teach participants about the 
effects of alcohol consumption, the social and legal 
responsibilities associated with serving alcohol, ways to 
recognize potential problems, and techniques for inter- 
vening with people who drink too much. 

The Stanford Community Responsible Hospitality Project 
at Stanford University targets three types of servers: 
students; faculty and staff; and the hospitality industry, 
which includes bars, restaurants, and beverage distribu- 
tors both on- and off-campus. 

Trained peer educators, called The Party Pro’s, serve as 
consultants to students who are planning parties by offer- 
ing help in formulating a party budget; fund-raising; 
training student bartenders, party monitors, and escort 
coordinators; and promoting the party. In addition, the 
Stanford project helps student groups, including fraterni- 
ties and sororities, develop policies for their social activi- 
ties. 

The Stanford project also established a Hospitality Alli- 
ance to promote responsible beverage service both on- 
and off-campus. The alliance includes owners and man- 
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agers of bars, restaurants, hotels, and other hospitality 
businesses; public safety and law enforcement officials; 
professional event planners; members of the local cham- 
ber of commerce; and members from a community-based 
alcohol and drug prevention task force. What joins these 
parties together is their mutual interest in promoting safe 
and healthy social environments. 

A community-wide responsible beverage service pro- 
gram has four key components: 

• community oversight, involving a task force to 
establish guidelines and monitor the program; 

• management policies and procedures that establish 
clear expectations about what the responsible ser- 
vice program requires; 

• server practices, introduced through training as part 
of an overall program to change community and 
business owners’ expectations; and 

• patron awareness, encouraged through press con- 
ferences, special community events, and other pro- 
motions. 

Deterrence Strategies for 
Preventing Alcohol-Impaired Driving 

One of the most important ways in which school admin- 
istrators can collaborate with local community officials to 
combat alcohol-impaired driving is by giving the school’s 
full support to firm and consistent law enforcement. 

The key to deterring alcohol-impaired driving is not to be 
found in boosting the severity of punishment for the small 
minority of impaired drivers who are arrested but in 
increasing the public’s perception of the likelihood of 
detection and punishment and to do this on a consistent 
basis. 

A key strategy for deterring alcohol-impaired driving that 
campus police can consider is sobriety checkpoints. Check- 
points are police roadblocks set up to check for drivers 
who have been drinking. Checkpoints serve two pur- 
poses: 1 ) to apprehend impaired drivers and 2) to increase 
the perceived risk of apprehension by those who might 
otherwise decide to drive after drinking. 



How a college works with the local police in conducting 
sobriety checkpoints depends on the type of campus 
security force and the scope of its police powers. In some 
cases, campus police have the same jurisdictional author- 
ity as a regular police department. In other cases, the 
campus police are akin to a private security force, in 
which case, the officers will play a more circumscribed 
role in helping conduct the checkpoints. 

Campus police can collaborate with local officials to 
control student access to alcohol in the community, pri- 
marily through stricter enforcement of existing laws to 
stop the sale and distribution of alcohol to minors. Decoy 
operations, which involve sending underage persons into 
retail establishments to attempt to buy alcohol, are an 
important enforcement tool. Just as campus police can 
play a role in conducting sobriety checkpoints, so can they 
play a role in decoy operations, depending on their jurisdic- 
tional authority. 

School-imposed penalties are another important part of a 
total enforcement effort against driving under the influ- 
ence. The absence of school-imposed penalties sends a 
mixed message to students that the law is not taken 
seriously and can be disregarded with impunity. To 
demonstrate that the school is doing whatever it can to 
deal with foreseeable risks and create a safe campus, 
school officials need to be prepared to impose meaningful 
penalties, including in certain cases suspension and even 
expulsion, against students who commit serious infrac- 
tions of the law such as alcohol-impaired driving. 

Calling for Public Action 

To deal effectively with the problem of student drunk 
driving, school officials can lend their voice to the public ’ s 
call for changes in policy that will change the social, legal, 
and economic environment in which people make deci- 
sions about their drinking and driving behavior. Taking 
on this responsibility will require officials to make a 
significant shift in their approach to reducing alcohol- 
impaired driving by students. 

The principal way that school officials can change the 
environment that contributes to driving under the influ- 
ence (DUI) is to work for policy change at the state and 
local levels. There are several measures that school 
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officials can help put in place that might make a signifi- 
cant dent in the DUI problem among college students: 

• per se limits for drivers under age 21, usually .02% 
BAC; 

• administrative license revocation, which allows the 
prompt removal of a driver’s license if a driver is 
tested and found to have a BAC higher than the legal 
limit; and 

• higher excise taxes on alcohol, with future increases 
indexed to consumer price inflation. 

More laws and programs are also needed to promote 
compliance with the minimum age drinking law. These 
include distinctive and tamper-proof licenses for drivers 
under 21 and passage of “use and lose” laws that impose 
driver’s license penalties on minors found in possession 
of alcohol. 



Laws or regulations could also be imposed to eliminate 
advertising and marketing practices by the alcohol indus- 
try that are likely to promote drinking by minors. In a 
related action, college administrators could ban sponsor- 
ship of events and other on-campus marketing by the 
alcohol industry. Advertising is the chief means by which 
the alcohol industry communicates its message to stu- 
dents. 

Because of their institutional authority, school officials 
are in a position to make a significant difference in public 
policy related to DUI prevention. To maximize their 
impact, school officials can learn media advocacy skills. 
Media advocacy involves the strategic use of the mass 
media, including student newspapers and other campus- 
based news media, to affect policy change. 
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Chapter 1 



Alcohol-Impaired Driving: 
A Continuing Problem 



Chapter 

■ Greater awareness of the dangers of driving after 
drinking has led school administrators, faculty, 
and students to experiment with a wide range of 
approaches to preventing alcohol-impaired driv- 
ing. In general, school administrators have tried a 
two-pronged approach: programs to reduce stu- 
dent misuse of alcohol and programs to prevent 
driving after drinking. 

■ A recent survey of U.S. college students by the 
Harvard School of Public Health showed that the 
problem of driving after drinking is largely con- 
fined to students who engage in binge drinking. 
Compared to non-binge drinkers, frequent binge 
drinkers (those who binge drink three or more 
times during a two-week period) were 10 times 
more likely to have driven after drinking alcohol 
and 16 times more likely to have ridden with a 
driver who was high or drunk. 

■ Changing this pattern of behavior among college 
students is an immense challenge. Young people 
in their late teens and early 20s can be especially 
difficult to reach with prevention messages be- 



Summary 

cause of the central role that alcohol use can play 
in their transition to adulthood. 

■ The prevention strategies reviewed in this guide 
are specifically focused on the prevention of alco- 
hol-impaired driving. Clearly, school-based pro- 
grams that encourage students to separate the acts 
of drinking and driving are vital. 

■ These programs are only part of the total effort 
that is needed to reduce foreseeable risks re- 
lated to student alcohol use and create a safer 
school environment. Worries about students 
driving under the influence are justified, but stu- 
dents who engage in high-risk drinking but do not 
drive after drinking also face significant health and 
safety risks. 

■ What is necessary, then, is a more general ap- 
proach that focuses on changing a broad array of 
environmental conditions that encourage students’ 
high-risk drinking. The strategies reviewed here 
should be developed in the context of that broader 
effort. 



To address the problem of alcohol-impaired driving by 
college students, school administrators have tried a two- 
pronged approach: programs to reduce student misuse of 
alcohol and programs to prevent driving after drinking. 

Most college-based programs are designed to deal with 
the more general problem of student drinking, and usually 
include general awareness education, sponsorship of al- 
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cohol-free events, and policies designed to regulate alco- 
hol use on campus. 

In fact, this is where the primary emphasis should be. The 
value of this approach is that it is not limited to only one 
of the specific consequences of alcohol impairment but 
instead addresses their common provenance — the avail- 
ability of cheap alcohol to students, plus school policies, 
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a social climate, and other local conditions that encourage 
high-risk drinking. 

At the same time, because of special concerns about the 
impaired driving problem, school administrators have 
also implemented programs that focus more narrowly on 
getting students to separate the acts of drinking and 
driving. 

It is these programs, specific to the prevention of alcohol- 
impaired driving, that are the subject of this guide. 

Current prevention programs can be divided into two 
broad types: 1) programs that seek to increase general 
awareness of the problem of alcohol-impaired driving, 
and 2) programs that promote individual behavior change 
to avoid driving after drinking. The latter category 
includes designated driver programs, safe ride programs, 
and responsible beverage service programs. 



A Fall Term Tragedy 

The three young men had just attended a late- 
night party at the College where Rob was a 
freshman. Now they sped down Route 128 , the 
major highway that circumscribes metro Bos- 
ton, headed for home in Rob ’s Camaro. 

Driving at 117 m.p.h Rob lost control of his 
car. The Camaro spun off the highway, tore 
through a guardrail, flew 50 yards in the air, 
and exploded upon impact, ejecting its occu- 
pants. 

Rob was pronounced dead from head trauma at 
a nearby hospital. His friends survived but 
sustained severe injuries: Sam, a broken pel- 
vis; Tim , a fractured spine. 

Police at the scene found open beer containers 
in the car. When interviewed later, Sam and 
Tim admitted to police that they had been drink- 
ing on their way home from the party. 



In addition, some school administrators collaborate with 
local law enforcement to stop alcohol-impaired driving 
and the illegal sale of alcohol to minors. Support for firm 
and consistent law enforcement is consonant with a 
campus policy of zero tolerance for alcohol-related vio- 
lence, which includes alcohol-impaired driving. 

School administrators also have an important role to play 
in the arena of public action. Officials from some colleges 
have moved in this direction already. For example, some 
school administrators work with local retailers and other 
community leaders to limit student access to alcohol and 
to prevent people who are impaired from driving. 

Other administrators are working for changes in state and 
local policy that will modify the social, legal, and eco- 
nomic environment in which students make decisions 
about their drinking and driving behavior. One of the best 
ways to reduce alcohol-impaired driving among students 
is to push for new laws and regulations that will affect the 
community as a whole. 

Before describing these types of college-based programs, 
it is important to establish a context for these activities. 
The remainder of this chapter notes the progress that the 
United States has made in combatting alcohol-impaired 
driving since the early 1980s. Despite this progress, 
however, the problem still remains a very serious one, 
especially for teens and young adults, including college 
students. 

Alcohol-Impaired Driving: 

An Overview 

There was a time — actually, not so long ago — when most 
Americans viewed alcohol-impaired traffic crashes as a 
regrettable but largely unavoidable aspect of modem life. 

The thinking was this: Americans drink, and Americans 
drive automobiles. It is inevitable, then, that some people 
will drive while impaired and get into an accident and that 
some people will be seriously injured or killed. 

Accident, the very word conveyed the message that there 
was little that anyone could do about the problem. 

During this time, it was common for people to joke about 
their escapades in getting home after a night of drinking. 
Hollywood got into the act, too. Movie audiences roared 
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A Spring Term Tragedy 

The single-car crash happened early Friday 
morning on Flagstaff Road, a two-lane road in 
the foothills near the University. Later that day, 
David, an 18-year-old freshman, was charged 
with vehicular homicide and reckless driving 
under the influence of alcohol. 

According to the police report, David was driv- 
ing a Toyota 4-Runner with four passengers. At 
about 2:35 a.m., the car left the right side of the 
road, went up the mountainside, turned over, 
and landed back on the road on its roof. 

Anne, also a freshman, was trapped under the 
overturned car, suffered massive head injuries, 
and was pronounced dead an hour after the 
crash. She was riding on the Toyota ’s roof at 
the time of the crash. 



with laughter as they watched the fraternity brothers of 
Animal House head off on a beer-fueled “road trip” to a 
women’s college. 

Changes in Public Attitudes 

Today, alcohol-impaired driving is no longer a source of 
easy laughs, nor is it shrugged off as an inevitable cost of 
modem life. Rather, most Americans view it as a serious 
public danger — a violent crime that results from a per- 
son’s decision to drive while impaired. 

Hollywood has picked up on, and has even contributed to, 
this change. Today’s movies and television shows some- 
times portray characters making plans to use designated 
drivers or intervening to prevent friends from driving 
while impaired. 1 

The most important reason for this dramatic change in 
public attitudes is a national grassroots movement led by 
Mothers Against Drunk Driving (MADD). 2 MADD was 
founded in 1980 in Sacramento, California, by a mother 
whose young daughter was killed by a driver with mul- 




tiple convictions for driving under the influence of alco- 
hol. Speaking with the legitimacy of the victim’s voice, 
MADD has been vocal and effective. 



Alcohol-impaired driving is a violent crime. 



Scope of the Problem 

The widespread change in public attitudes, coupled with 
hundreds of tougher laws to prevent alcohol-impaired 
driving, has led to a drop in alcohol-related fatalities from 
25,165 in 1982 to 17,859 in 1992 and 17,461 in 1993, 3 
according to the National Highway Transportation Safety 
Administration (NHTSA). 

While the number of alcohol-related fatalities is the 
lowest since NHTSA began tracking this information, the 
fact remains that about two in five Americans will be 
involved in an alcohol-related crash during their lifetime. 

A Gallup poll conducted in 1993 for Mothers Against 
Drunk Driving found that about 40 percent of U.S. adults 
personally knew someone who was killed or injured by a 
drunk driver. Just over one-half said they knew someone 
who had sustained property damage caused by an alcohol- 
impaired driver. 4 



In 1993, 35 percent of all traffic fatalities oc- 
curred in crashes in which at least one driver or 
pedestrian was intoxicated. Some amount of 
alcohol was present in 44 percent of all fatal 
crashes . 5 



Teens and Young Adults 

The change in public attitudes can be seen on the nation’s 
college campuses, too. Greater awareness of the dangers 
of driving after drinking has led school administrators, 
faculty, and students to experiment with a wide range of 
approaches to preventing alcohol-impaired driving. 

Some progress has been made. Since 1982, the greatest 
percentage drop in alcohol-related traffic fatalities has 
been among drivers under age 21. 6 Among the most 
important reasons for this reduction is the increase in the 
minimum drinking age to 21 ? 
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Even so, the problem of alcohol-impaired driving by 
teens and young adults remains a serious concern. In 
1992, there were 7,189 alcohol-related traffic fatalities 
among drivers ages 16 to 20 years, making this problem 
still among the leading causes of death for people in this 
age group. 8 

College students are a big part of the problem. Research 
reported by the Core Institute at Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity at Carbondale shows that 36 percent of U.S. college 
students (43 percent males, 30 percent females) said they 
had driven a car one or more times during the past year 
while under the influence of alcohol or drugs. 9 

A recent survey of U.S. college students by the Harvard 
School of Public Health showed that the problem of 
driving after drinking is largely confined to students who 
engage in binge drinking . 10 

The Harvard study defined binge drinking for men as 
drinking f lve or more drinks in a row in the past two 
weeks and, for women , as drinking four or more drinks 
in a row. The study defined frequent binge drinking as 
binge drinking three or more times within the past two 
weeks. 



We were on our way to a party at another 
college. We were following a drunk friend 
because we didn ’t know the way there. He was 
driving crazy , sometimes even over the center 
line of the road. Then , while going around a 
sharp bend ' he turned on two wheels , lost con- 
trol !, and crashed into another car. Four of my 
friends were hospitalized. 

— Anonymous Student, College Alcohol 

Study, Harvard School of Public Health, 1993 



Nationally, almost half of the students — 50 percent of 
men and 39 percent of women — were binge drinkers. 
About half of the binge drinkers, or about one in five 
students overall, were classified as frequent binge drink- 
ers. Two in five students drank during the school year but 
were not binge drinkers. One in six were non-drinkers. 

The data displayed in figure 1 show the percentage of 
students who reported that, in the past 30 days, they had 
driven after drinking alcohol or had ridden with a driver 



Figure 1 . Percentage of Students Reporting 
Alcohol-Related Driving in the Past 30 Days 
by Type of Drinker 



Drove After Drinking Alcohol 




iMen □Women 



Drove After Having 5 or More Drinks 




Drinker Drinker Drinker 

■ Men □Women 



Rode with a Driver Who Was High or Drunk 




Drinker Drinker Drinker 

■Men □Women 

Source : Wechsler, H., Davenport, A., Dowdall, G., Moeykens, B., 
and Castillo, S. Health and Behavioral Consequences of Binge 
Drinking in College: A National Survey of Students at 140 

Campuses. Journal of the American Medical Association 272: 
1672-1677, 1994. 
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who was high or drunk. Compared to non-binge drinkers, 
frequent binge drinkers were: 

• 10 times more likely to have driven after drinking 
alcohol; 

• 74 times more likely have driven after having five or 
more drinks; and 

• 16 times more likely to have ridden with a driver 
who was high or drunk. 

The Challenge of Reaching 
College Students 

Changing this pattern of behavior among college students 
is an immense challenge. Young people in their late teens 
and early 20s can be especially difficult to reach with 
prevention messages — especially messages from adults 
in authority — because of the central role that alcohol use 
can play in their transition to adulthood. 11 

At their stage of psychological development, teens and 
young adults are in the process of developing an identity 
apart from their parents. A key element of that process is 
maintaining meaningful connections with a peer group. 
Because being accepted by that group is of utmost impor- 
tance, peers can be an extremely powerful motivator of 
behavior and a primary influence on the self-concept of 
the group’s members. 12 

Furthermore, many teens and young adults see them- 
selves as immortal, with luck constantly at their side. 
Such beliefs may function as a psychological defense 
against feeling small and helpless. 13 Because they see 
themselves as invincible, they are more willing to take 
part in risky activities without concern about possible 
negative consequences. 

This analysis highlights several reasons why teens and 
young adults are motivated to drink — and often to drink 
to excess: 

• Drinking emulates adult behavior while simulta- 
neously signaling a rebellion against adult authority. 

• Drinking can supply a young person with an en- 
hanced feeling of self-esteem and personal security. 

• Drinking fulfills a need to regress — that is, drinking 
allows the person to escape temporarily to a more 

^ relaxed state or to act “crazy” and “out of control.” 
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• Alcohol consumption allows for the strengthening 
of group bonds and eases socializing. 

• Alcohol lets the two sexes mingle without inhibi- 
tions and makes it easier to “connect.” 

In sum, for many college students, drinking as part of a 
group is an integral part of emerging adulthood. Drinking 
supplies them with the illusion of being an adult but also 
facilitates having fun, group bonding, and the expression 
of a sexual identity. Cementing these motives is a social 
climate that values intoxication plus strong internal pres- 
sures to conform to the peer group’s expectations. 

This helps clarify why, when nearly all teens and young 
adults know that impaired driving is dangerous, many of 
them still drink and drive. While college students may 
know intellectually that drinking and driving is not a 
smart thing to do, their common sense can be over- 
whelmed by the powerful process of the social drinking 
ritual. For such students, drinking is primary. How to get 
back home is an afterthought. 

For those students who are most prone to take risks, 
alcohol can enhance their sense of being invulnerable to 
danger, thereby reducing whatever inhibitions they may 
have had against impulsive, dangerous behavior when 
they were still sober. 

Another challenge to reducing alcohol-impaired driving 
by college students is that many of them (and, actually, 
many people of all ages) have driven while impaired 
without incident — often many times. 14 This fact can 
sustain a driver’s belief in his or her ability to avoid a crash 
after drinking, even when the person is beyond the point 
of illegal impairment. 

Moreover, a driver’s belief in his or her good luck can 
reinforce the idea that an alcohol-related crash is a lamen- 
table accident rather than the foreseeable outcome of 
impaired driving. Having avoided serious consequences 
can even reinforce the misconception that impaired driv- 
ing is neither especially risky nor a serious offense worthy 
of severe penalties. 

The next five chapters describe how college administra- 
tors can try to meet the challenge of decreasing the 
prevalence of alcohol-impaired driving among their stu- 
dents. Each of these chapters describes a major category 
of prevention strategies. 
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Drug-Free Schools and Campuses Act 

While college administrators have long been concerned about student alcohol and other drug use, the 
driving force behind recent prevention activity has been the passage of the Drug-Free Schools and 
Campuses Act, codified as Part 86 of EDGAR (34 CFRPart 86). Failure to meet the Part 86 of EDGAR 
requirements can put a school’s federal funding in jeopardy. 

Part 86 of EDGAR requires that every institution of higher education, as a condition of receiving any 
federal financial assistance, must provide the following information to each student and employee: 

• a description of the health risks associated with the use of alcohol and illicit drugs; 

• a description of any drug or alcohol counseling, treatment, or rehabilitation programs available to 
students and employees; 

• standards of conduct that clearly prohibit the unlawful possession, use, or distribution of alcohol and 
illicit drugs by students and employees on school property or as part of any school activities; 

• a description of the applicable legal sanctions under local, state, or federal law for the unlawful 
possession, use, or distribution of alcohol and illicit drugs; 

• a clear statement that the school will impose disciplinary sanctions on students and employees who 
violate the standards of conduct; and 

• a description of the sanctions, up to and including expulsion, termination of employment, and 
referral to local law enforcement. 

The regulations also require schools to prepare a written review of their program every two years to 
1) determine its effectiveness and implement any needed changes, and 2) ensure that the school’s 
sanctions are being consistently enforced. The written biennial review must be made available to 
anyone who asks for a copy. 



Chapter 2 Educational programs to increase general 
awareness of alcohol-impaired driving and 
its consequences. 

Chapter 3 Alternative transportation programs, in- 
cluding designated driver programs and 
safe ride programs. 



Chapter 4 Responsible beverage service programs. 

Chapter 5 Deterrence strategies, especially restrict- 
ing youth access to alcohol and deploying 
sobriety checkpoints. 
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Chapter 6 Changes in public policy that would modify 
the overall social, legal, and economic 
environment that affects students’ drink- 
ing and driving behavior. 

The prevention strategies reviewed in this guide are 
specifically focused on the prevention of alcohol-im- 
paired driving. Clearly, school-based programs that en- 
courage students to separate the acts of drinking and 
driving are vital. 
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These programs are only part of the total effort that is 
needed to reduce foreseeable risks related to student 
alcohol use and create a safer school environment. 

Worries about students driving under the influence are 
justified, but students who engage in high-risk drinking 
but do not drive after drinking also face significant health 
and safety risks. 

What is also necessary, then, is a more general approach 
that focuses on changing a broad array of environmental 
conditions that encourage students’ high-risk drinking. 
The strategies reviewed here should be developed in the 
context of that broader effort. 
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Chapter 2 

Increasing General Awareness 



Chapter Summary 



■ General awareness programs are essential to re- 
mind students about the risks of driving after 
drinking, a message that needs constant reinforce- 
ment. At the same time, it is clear that accurate 
information alone is unlikely to motivate students 
who drink and drive to stop doing so. Thus, 
general awareness programs are best combined 
with other programs, in particular those focused on 
individual behavior change and enhanced law en- 
forcement. 

■ A college program developed by Students Against 
Driving Drunk (SADD) is built around the “Con- 
tract for Life,” which calls on students to sign a 
pledge to their friends that they will avoid driving 
after drinking. If students are ever in a situation 
where a friend or date who is driving has been 
drinking, they promise to seek safe, sober transpor- 
tation home. The national SADD organization 
provides chapters with a long list of ideas for 
information campaigns. 

■ Like SADD, the national student organization 
BACCHUS seeks to foster peer-to-peer education 
programs that will discourage the misuse of alco- 
hol and prevent impaired driving. With partial 
funding from the alcohol industry, BACCHUS 
headquarters provides at low cost a number of 
training and support services to local chapters, 
including a 13 -week certified peer educator train- 
ing program. BACCHUS also develops complete 
materials for two national campaigns each year, 
National Collegiate Alcohol Awareness Week and 
the BACCHUS Safe Spring Break. 



■ Those who design health education messages for 
students will want to keep these guidelines in 
mind: 

• Prevention messages directed to young people 
are best when they feature peers, not older 
adults. 

• Prevention messages should avoid being 
preachy. 

• Prevention messages are more successful when 
they give greater emphasis to the social conse- 
quences of high-risk behavior compared to its 
life-threatening consequences. 

• Using celebrities in prevention messages should 
be considered cautiously. 

• Prevention messages should in general avoid 
the use of fear appeals in favor of appeals that 
emphasize the positive benefits of behavior 
change. 

■ General awareness programs directed to college 
students are most likely to succeed if they seek to 
reinforce an emerging shift in norms against alco- 
hol-impaired driving. To do so, these programs 
might seek to stigmatize alcohol-impaired driving. 
This is a shift from current practice, where the 
focus has been on addressing students as potential 
perpetrators. 

■ General awareness programs can also attack the 
existing system of knowledge and beliefs that 
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Chapter Summary (cont’d) 



operate to sustain current drinking and driving 
norms. Key points include the following: 

• An alcohol-related crash is the foreseeable re- 
sult of someone’s decision to drive after drink- 
ing, a decision for which that person should be 
held accountable. 

• Every act of impaired driving is a serious of- 
fense, whether it happens to result in a crash or 
not. 

• Even small amounts of alcohol can greatly 
reduce a person’s ability to respond to road 
emergencies and to drive safely. 



• The risk of causing a motor vehicle crash is 
greatly magnified even at B AC levels as low as 
.05 percent. 

■ Concern about causing or being hurt or killed in an 
alcohol-related crash can be channeled into sup- 
port for campus policies that will address the 
problem. Student, faculty, and staff support for 
changing these policies is more likely to be achieved 
when they understand that people are more likely 
to make the right choices when their environment 
supports those choices. 



The main purpose of general awareness programs is to 
increase student recognition of the alcohol-impaired driv- 
ing problem and to establish it as a primary concern 
among school administrators, faculty, and students. These 
types of programs are essential to remind students about 
the risks of driving after drinking, a message that needs 
constant reinforcement. 

At the same time, it is clear that accurate information 
alone is unlikely to motivate students who drink and drive 
to stop doing so. Because general awareness programs 
are insufficient, they are best combined with other pro- 
grams, in particular those focused on individual behavior 
change and enhanced law enforcement. 



In a 1993 study of college administrators and 
security chiefs, about two-thirds of the adminis- 
trators said they offer educational programs for 
their students on drinking and driving. Atten- 
dance at these sessions is mainly voluntary, 
however. Only one out of 20 administrators 
reported that their school requires every stu- 
dent to attend. 1 
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Typical Awareness Messages 

General awareness programs usually address college stu- 
dents as potential perpetrators and conclude with an 
appeal not to drink and drive. Often, efforts are made to 
motivate students to take the problem seriously by ap- 
pending to this appeal a moving story about a victim, a 
recitation of alcohol-impaired driving statistics, or a re- 
view of relevant laws and penalties. 

Another type of general awareness campaign tries to 
change the social meaning of driving after drinking and 
thereby bring about a shift in norms. A typical message 
using this approach emphasizes that alcohol-impaired 
driving is not an accident, but the end-result of a person’s 
deliberate decision to drive after drinking. 

Fort Hays State University in Kansas has a number of 
general awareness programs that incorporate these stan- 
dard elements of college-based campaigns. Examples 
include the following: 

• Tiger by the Tale. A peer theater group presents 
dramatic vignettes on health-related issues and then 
leads open discussions with the audience. Topics 
include alcohol abuse, drinking and driving, and 
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acquaintance rape, among others. The student ac- 
tors do not claim to be health educators but commu- 
nicators who facilitate peer discussion and self- 
evaluation. The troupe performs regularly at Fort 
Hays and at other Kansas colleges. 

• Strings Attached. Before one of the home basketball 
games, students release balloons, each attached to a 
15-foot string, to represent last year’s victims of 
alcohol-impaired driving in Kansas. “As you leave 
the coliseum tonight,” the student narrator says, 
“remember that whenever you are faced with drink- 
ing choices, there are strings attached.” 

• 37 Seconds of Silence. Before one of the home 
football games, the Fort Hays football coach an- 
nounces that each member of the competing football 
teams is wearing the number 37 on his helmet in 
memory of the 37 college-age drivers who were 



killed in Kansas last year in alcohol-related traffic 
crashes. Fans are then asked to observe 37 seconds 
of silence. The actual number used varies from year 
to year; when the program was first used in 1 99 1 the 
number was 44. 

• Links for Life. Strips of red and green paper are 
handed out at sporting events and other student 
gatherings. Students are asked to write their names 
on a strip, pledging to make “safe choices” over the 
December holiday season. The strips are collected 
and then formed into links in a “chain for life.” 

In 1 994, educators at the University of Northern Colorado 
started an inventive awareness program with funds from 
a one-year renewable grant from the Colorado Depart- 
ment of Health. The central idea of the Impaired Driving 
Prevention Project is to incorporate instruction about 
impaired driving into a “ropes course,” an adventure 



Knowing the Limits of “Safe” Drinking 

Alcohol industry-sponsored commercials with slogans such as “Know When to Say When ” imply that 
alcohol-impaired driving is a problem because people do not know when their blood alcohol 
concentration (BAC) has reached the legal limit. 2 

Some general awareness programs stress the same theme , encouraging students to use charts or 
formulas to calculate how much they can drink “ safely. 99 While this may strike school officials as an 
obvious and straightforward prevention message , there are good reasons for omitting it. 

First , while each state defines what BAC level is illegal , from a safety standpoint this level — currently 
either . 1 0 % BA Cor .08% BA C—is not a meaningful cut-off point. A BA C-level of. 05 % is high enough 
to reduce virtually everyone's driving ability. 3 

Second, figures on BAC charts are averages that ignore variations in tolerance among people of the 
same weight and fluctuations for the same person drinking under differing circumstances (e.g., on an 
empty stomach versus after a big meal). 4 

Third , for some people — minors under age 21, problem drinkers , pregnant women or those trying to 
get pregnant — no amount of alcohol consumption is appropriate. Focusing on knowing the limits of 
“safe drinking 99 obscures that point. 

The only “moderation 99 message that school administrators can safely stress is one based on the U.S. 
Dietary Guidelines: men should not consume more than two alcoholic beverages per day , while women 
should consume no more than one. 5 
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program that highlights risk assessment and group team- 
work as students face the physical challenges of an 
intricate obstacle course. 

In one instructional session, student facilitators lead a 
discussion about the participants’ perceptions of what the 
school’s drinking norms are and then contrast those 
perceptions with the actual rates of binge drinking and 
driving under the influence (DUI). The main point is that, 
contrary to most students’ impressions, the majority of 
students at most colleges do not engage in high-risk 
drinking or drive after drinking. The discussion con- 
cludes with a brainstorming session on how to get even 
more students to make healthy and safe choices. 

Handouts include a review of Colorado state laws. For 
example, people under age 2 1 who purchase alcohol can 
lose their driver’s license for three months, while those 
who drive under the influence can lose their license for a 
year. Another handout spells out the financial costs to 
first-time DUI offenders, which range between about 
$2,800 and $6,700 in Colorado. 



At Bowling Green State University in Ohio , 
students formed an awareness program called 
“Never Again 99 after two fraternity members 
were killed by an alcohol-impaired driver. Mem- 
bers organized a letter writing campaign by 
local third and fourth graders who gave rea- 
sons why college students should not drink. The 
letters were published in the school newspaper. 



National Awareness Programs 

Two national organizations can help school officials who 
want to start up or improve a general awareness program 
on alcohol-impaired driving:- Students Against Driving 
Drunk (SADD) and Boost Alcohol Consciousness Con- 
cerning the Health of University Students (BACCHUS). 

Students Against Driving Drunk (SADD) 

Although best known for its work in high schools, SADD 
also has a college program. The original high school 
program was founded on the proposition that young 
people “have the power and motivation to reach their 



peers with effective prevention messages.” SADD’s 
college program echoes this theme. One of its objectives 
is to demonstrate that the majority of college students are 
“responsible adults” with a “genuine concern” for ad- 
dressing the DUI problem. 

The SADD college program is built around the “Contract 
for Life,” which calls on students to sign a pledge to their 
friends that they will avoid DUI situations. Specifically, 
if students are ever in a situation where a friend or date 
who is driving has been drinking, they promise to seek 
safe, sober transportation home. Students who are old 
enough to drink legally promise that they will seek safe, 
sober transportation home if they, themselves, are too 
impaired to drive. 

SADD was once criticized for “Contract for Life” be- 
cause the pledge did not include a clear “no use” message 
for students under age 21. This has been rectified. In 
signing the contract, students are stating their opposition 
to drug abuse, drinking and driving, and underage drink- 
ing. SADD’s policy in support of state minimum drinking 
age laws is clearly stated at the bottom of the contract. 

Students, faculty, or administrators can initiate the forma- 
tion of a SADD chapter on campus. The program cannot 
work without students, however, so faculty and adminis- 
trators who take the initiative need to get students in- 
volved from the beginning. Likewise, students who take 
the initiative need to select a faculty member to serve as 
an advisor to the chapter and as a liaison with the admin- 
istration and faculty. 

The national organization provides new chapters with a 
long list of ideas for information campaigns. Speakers 
arranged through the national office are available to visit 
schools and help get new chapters started. 

There is no set program, since the national office believes 
that the student members of each chapter should decide 
what types of awareness programs will work best on their 
campus. What is essential, according to SADD officials, 
is that these programs communicate the value of choosing 
a drug-free lifestyle, adhering to state liquor laws, and 
avoiding driving after drinking. 

Activities suggested by SADD for increasing student 
awareness of the risks of alcohol-impaired driving in- 
clude the following: 
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Drinking and Driving Simulation. Under the supervision 
of police or campus security, an obstacle course is set up 
(e.g., using orange highway cones) in a remote parking 
lot. Volunteers drive the course after drinking measured 
amounts of alcohol and taking breathalyzer tests to estab- 
lish their BAC (blood alcohol concentration) level. 

Wrecked Car Display. An automobile that was badly 
damaged in an alcohol-related crash is towed to a central 
location on campus for display. A sign is placed in front 
of the car to describe the crash and its aftermath and to 
review the statistics on alcohol-related traffic fatalities. 

Mock Arrest and Trial. A student drives to the campus 
dining hall, followed by a police car with blaring sirens. 
The police take the student into the dining room, where he 
is given field sobriety tests, arrested, and booked. Two 
local attorneys and a district court judge then stage a mock 
trial, which leads to the student’s “conviction.” 6 

Mock Traffic Crash. Students are placed in a wrecked car 
as simulated crash victims. An area rescue team arrives 
on the scene. One student is pronounced “dead,” while 
another is driven off in an ambulance. The police conduct 
field sobriety tests on the driver, arrest and handcuff him, 
and take him away in a police car. 7 

Mock Funeral. Helped by a local minister, student actors 
stage a funeral march through the campus. The proces- 
sion stops at a busy intersection, where a mock funeral is 
conducted. The student driver who was “killed” is eulo- 
gized and sadness is expressed over his or her premature 
death. 8 

Mock Graveyard. A student dresses as the Grim Reaper. 
To symbolize the frequency at which alcohol-related 
traffic deaths occur in the United States, the student adds 
a new tombstone to a mock graveyard every 22 minutes. 

Boost Alcohol Consciousness Concerning 
the Health of University Students 
(BACCHUS) 

BACCHUS is a national student organization with more 
than 500 affiliated chapters at institutions of higher edu- 
cation. Like SADD, BACCHUS seeks to foster peer-to- 
peer education programs that will discourage the misuse 
of alcohol and prevent impaired driving. 



Unlike SADD, 9 BACCHUS receives partial financial 
support from the alcoholic beverage industry, making the 
program controversial among some alcohol and drug 
prevention advocates. Indeed, the very name of the 
organization evokes concern among some advocates: 
Bacchus was the Greek god of wine, who was honored in 
drunken feasts called Bacchanalia. 

BACCHUS has a specialized program called GAMMA 
(Greeks Advocating Mature Management of Alcohol) 
which applies the BACCHUS approach to fraternities and 
sororities. Both BACCHUS and GAMMA chapters can 
be found on some campuses. Together, these chapters 
constitute what BACCHUS calls the BACCHUS and 
GAMMA Peer Education Network. 

To affiliate with BACCHUS, a campus-based organiza- 
tion must be focused on peer education and be run by 
students. Each chapter must also have a professional 
advisor- — e.g., a faculty member, an alcohol educator 
from the student health center, or a staff member from 
residence life. The advisor is the liaison between the 
chapter and BACCHUS’S national headquarters. 

BACCHUS headquarters provides at low cost a number 
of training and support services to local chapters, includ- 
ing 1) a monthly 16-page newsletter, The BACCHUS 
Beat ; 2) a videotape series; 3) an information clearing- 
house; 4) an annual national conference, The BACCHUS 
General Assembly', 5) regional workshops; and 6) region- 
ally-based consultants. BACCHUS’S newsgroup desig- 
nation on the Internet is alt.bacchus . 

BACCHUS also has a 13-week certified peer educator 
training program. The training focuses on the role of the 
peer educator, listening and confrontation skills, and 
program development. Offered at $295 per chapter, the 
training comes with a two-and-a-half hour videotape, 
facilitator’s manual, and student workbooks. Students 
who go through the training are nationally certified by 
BACCHUS as peer educators. 

BACCHUS also develops complete materials for two 
national campaigns each year, National Collegiate Alco- 
hol Awareness Week and the BACCHUS Safe Spring 
Break. A full complement of pamphlets, brochures, and 
posters is also available for sale on subjects such as 
women and alcohol and how to help a friend with a 
drinking problem. 
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Dedicated materials on alcohol-impaired driving are not 
available, but many of the program ideas that BACCHUS, 
suggests to the chapters are designed to increase general 
awareness about the DUI problem. BACCHUS also 
developed a designated driver program, Zero Hero , dis- 
cussed in chapter 3. The campaign handbook also in- 
cludes several ideas for creating student awareness of the 
costs of alcohol-impaired driving. 

Designing Awareness Messages 
for Young Adults 

As noted above, being accepted by a peer group is of 
utmost importance to teens and young adults, which 
makes peer expectations a powerful motivator of their 
behavior. Those who design health education messages 
for students will want to keep these guidelines in mind: 

Prevention messages directed to young people are best 
when they feature peers , not older adults . There are 
exceptions to this rule, but in general messages related to 
alcohol and other drug issues are best given as peer-to- 
peer communications. 

Prevention messages should avoid being preachy. Even 
a peer who delivers a moralizing message is likely to be 
perceived as a stand-in for adult sponsors. 

Prevention messages are more successful when they give 
greater emphasis to the social consequences of high-risk 
behavior rather than to its life-threatening consequences. 
It is the threat to life and physical well-being that moti- 
vates school officials to take action, but the danger often 
seems improbable to young adults. 

A good example of a prevention message that incorpo- 
rates these ideas is a television commercial developed in 
1991 by Project TEAM (Techniques for Effective Alco- 
hol Management) and the National Collegiate Athletic 
Association (NCAA). The purpose of the ad was to 
discourage students from riding with an impaired driver. 

In the commercial, viewers saw a close-up of an attractive 
woman student who tells a story about her date with a 
high-risk drinker. She concluded her story as follows: “It 
was a good party. But after he’d been drinking a while, he 
was out of control, and people were looking at me like, 
you’re with this guy? I had someone else drive me home.” 



The Great Safe Holiday Break 

The Great Safe Holiday Break was developed 
by the Florida office of the BACCHUS and 
GAMMA Peer Education Network. Students 
sign a pledge card promising that , during the 
December holiday period , they will buckle up 
their safety belts, not drink and drive, not ride in 
an automobile with an impaired driver, and not 
let friends drive while impaired. 

As part of the program, institutions of higher 
education in Florida are encouraged to enter 
an annual competition. Half of the contest 
points are based on the percentage of students 
who sign a pledge card, while the other half is 
based on the quality of the school J s anti-drunk 
driving program (goals, activities, and number 
of students participating). Schools are encour- 
aged to have their own contest to see which 
campus group or organization can gather the 
most pledge cards. 



Using celebrities in prevention messages should be con- 
sidered cautiously. Many campaigns to prevent alcohol- 
impaired driving have used celebrities, hoping that “star 
power” will bring attention and credibility to their mes- 
sage. Celebrities usually donate their time because they 
are committed to the cause or because they want the media 
exposure and good public relations that these campaigns 
can bring them. 

Ideally, the celebrity will have a public image that fits the 
campaign’s underlying strategy. To be credible, the 
celebrity should also have a legitimate connection with 
the issue in question. 

There are risks to using celebrity endorsements, however, 
and for these reasons program designers will want to 
approach this possibility with caution. 10 

• The message may be overwhelmed by the celebrity 
and ultimately forgotten. 
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• Celebrities can lose their lustre. Among young 
people in particular, perceptions of entertainment 
and sports stars often change very quickly. 

• Celebrities can suddenly become newsworthy in 
ways that directly undermine the campaign (e.g., 
DUI arrest) or are otherwise inappropriate. 

• College students often view celebrity messages 
skeptically, because they suspect the celebrity was 
paid to deliver the message or because they believe 
that many stars have problems with alcohol and 
other drugs. 

Prevention messages should in general avoid the use of 
fear appeals in favor of appeals that emphasize the 
positive benefits of behavior change. The use of fear 
appeals (sometimes called “scare tactics”) is based on a 
belief that people can be scared into stopping a health- or 
life-threatening behavior. Such appeals have long been a 
staple of student campaigns against alcohol-impaired 
driving. There is no debate about the need to remind 
students that impaired driving can have dire consequences. 
What is at issue is the emotional charge given to those 
messages. 

While a fear-based approach has strong intuitive appeal, 
research has shown that such campaigns rarely succeed, 
primarily because fear appeals are so difficult to execute 
properly. Indeed, there is even a risk that fear appeals will 
backfire and inadvertently make the problem even more 
resistant to change . 11 

If a fear appeal is to have any chance of working, the onset 
of a moderate level of fear should be followed by the 
simple, concrete steps that people can take to avoid the 
problem. Immediately afterwards, the fear-arousing ele- 
ments of the appeal should end, which reinforces the 
desired behavior and confirms its effectiveness . 12 

In practice, this is difficult to do, especially in mass 
communications. For this reason, fear appeals are gener- 
ally not recommended. It is usually far more effective to 
identify positive benefits that people will get from taking 
certain actions rather than threatening them with punish- 
ment for failing to act. 

The Focus of Future Campaigns 

A key to achieving further reductions in alcohol-related 
traffic fatalities is to reinforce an emerging shift in U.S. 



social norms against alcohol-impaired driving. For in- 
creasing numbers of Americans, including college stu- 
dents, driving while impaired is no longer seen as socially 
acceptable. 

This shift in thinking about alcohol-impaired driving is 
important for two reasons. First, what people will and will 
not do is affected by their perceptions of what other 
people expect of them. Second, when social norms shift, 
support emerges for policies that will enforce those norms. 
This is especially important in preventing alcohol-im- 
paired driving, where the national experience has shown 
that the key is the enforcement of policies that change the 
legal, social, and economic environment in which people 
make decisions about their drinking and driving behavior. 

General awareness programs directed to college students 
are most likely to succeed if they seek to reinforce this 
shift in norms. To do so, these programs might seek to 
stigmatize alcohol-impaired driving. This requires that 
students hear two messages: 

• Impaired driving emerges from a series of free 
choices that the driver has made. 

• Impaired driving by other people may have severe 
consequences for them, their friends, and their loved 
ones. 

This is a shift from current practice, where the focus has 
been on addressing students as potential perpetrators. To 
reinforce the change in social norms, more progress can 
be made by addressing the students as potential victims of 
impaired driving. 

On a second front, general awareness programs can attack 
the existing system of knowledge and beliefs that operate 
to sustain current drinking and driving norms. The 
following messages are a crucial part of 'this attack: 

• The phrase “drunk driving accident” obscures the 
cause-and-effect relationship between driving after 
drinking and motor vehicle crashes. An alcohol- 
related crash is the foreseeable result of someone’s 
decision to drive after drinking, a decision for which 
they should be held accountable. 

• Every act of impaired driving puts other lives at risk. 
Hence, the very act of impaired driving is a serious 
offense, whether it happens to result in a crash or 
not. 
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• Many drivers, especially teens and young adults, 
underestimate their degree of impairment and its 
impact on their driving skills. Even small amounts 
of alcohol can greatly reduce a person’s ability to 
respond to road emergencies and to drive safely. 

• The risk of causing a motor vehicle crash is greatly 
magnified even at BAC levels as low as .05 percent. 

In fact, the current limit in most states, .10 percent 
BAC, represents an extremely dangerous level of 
impairment. 

Ultimately, concern about causing or being hurt or killed 
in an alcohol-related crash can be channeled into support 
for campus policies that will address the problem. Driv- 
ing after drinking happens when students make that 
choice, but what course of action they choose is influ- 
enced by their environment. In turn, that environment is 
partly shaped by school policies. Student, faculty, and 
staff support for changing these policies is more likely to 
be achieved when they understand that people are more 
likely to make the right choices when their environment 
supports those choices. 
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Chapter 3 

Alternative Transportation Programs 



Chapter Summary 



■ There are a number of actions college students can 
take as individuals to prevent alcohol-impaired 
driving. Two of the strategies stressed by formal 
college programs are using designated drivers and 
using safe ride programs. 

■ In using a designated driver, a couple or a group of 
friends selects one person to abstain from alcohol 
and to be responsible for driving. The others are 
free to drink or not as they choose. Advocates of 
this approach note that use of designated drivers 
serves to legitimize the appropriateness of not 
drinking alcohol at social events. 

■ The designated driver concept has gained wide 
currency among college students. A Harvard sur- 
vey of U.S. college students found that 33 percent 
had served as a designated driver at least once in 
the past 30 days and that 32 percent had ridden with 
a designated driver at least once during that period. 
Some schools have established formal programs to 
promote the use of designated drivers among their 
students. 

■ The most common criticism leveled against the 
designated driver concept is that it might encour- 
age or give tacit approval to high-risk drinking by 
the driver’s companions. Critics also argue that 
the designated driver concept might undermine a 
strong no-use message for underage youth, since 
messages to promote the idea cannot be targeted 
narrowly to adults over age 2 1 . 

■ Recent research suggests that, among college stu- 
dents, the use of designated drivers appears to be 



providing a positive net benefit. The use of desig- 
nated drivers is associated with non-driving stu- 
dents drinking excessively, but only to a limited 
extent. This is far outweighed by the number of 
students who normally binge drink but do not do so 
when they serve as the designated driver. 

■ Safe ride programs are another approach to help 
students avoid driving after drinking. Typically, 
when someone is unable to drive home safely and 
needs a ride, either that person or someone else — 
such as a party host or a server at a bar or restau- 
rant — will call a company that provides or ar- 
ranges for transportation. 

■ Safe rides can be arranged informally. The advan- 
tage of a formal program, however, is its ready 
availability and its reliability. Moreover, promo- 
tion of a formal program serves as another re- 
minder to students that there is no excuse for 
alcohol-impaired driving. 

■ Critics of safe ride programs worry that by remov- 
ing one of the major reasons for students to restrict 
their alcohol use — the need to get home safely — 
these programs encourage the misuse of alcohol. 
Proponents of these programs point out that there 
is no evidence that students are currently limiting 
their drinking for want of a safe ride home. More- 
over, alcohol-impaired driving is one of the lead- 
ing causes of death among teens and young adults. 
As a result, by providing safe transportation, the 
programs will save lives. 
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There are a number of actions college students can take as 
individuals to prevent alcohol-impaired driving. At one 
level, a widespread recognition that there are several 
simple and easily adopted prevention practices that stu- 
dents can implement will support the idea that driving 
after drinking is neither inevitable nor acceptable, which 
in turn reinforces the shift in social norms that has been 
under way. More importantly, if widely followed, these 
practices will bring about a reduction in the number of 
impaired student drivers. 

Ways for people to avoid alcohol-impaired driving in- 
clude the following: 

1) When planning to drive . . . 

Decide in advance to avoid or limit alcohol 
consumption. 

2) When planning to drink . . . 

Decide in advance to use a designated driver, 
a cab, public transportation, or a safe ride 
program. 

3) When hosting a party . . . 

Prevent friends from driving while impaired 
by: 

• offering non-alcoholic beverages as an al- 
ternative; 

• providing ample food when serving alco- 
hol; 

• asking arriving guests “Who’s driving?” 
and offering the driver a non-alcoholic bev- 
erage; 

• making alcohol no longer available at least 
one hour before the party ends; and 

• if necessary, refusing to serve a guest any 
more alcohol. 

Actively intervene if someone is prepared to 
drive while impaired by: 

• driving the person home; 

• arranging for a cab or other transportation; 



• inviting the person to stay until sober (even 
if overnight); 

• taking the keys away; or 

• calling the police. 

Ensure that an impaired driver’s passengers also 
have a safe ride home. 

Formal college programs have stressed three of these 
strategies: 1) using designated drivers, 2) using safe ride 
programs, and 3) being a responsible host. Efforts to 
promote designated driver and safe ride programs are 
reviewed below. Programs to promote responsible bever- 
age service are described in chapter 4. 

Designated Driver Programs 

During the 1980s, with strong support from traffic safety 
advocates, television and radio broadcasters, journalists, 



Intervening with a Friend: A Television 
Message to College Students 

Close-up of an attractive woman. The camera 
slowly moves around her while she speaks until, 
with her last line, she looks directly at the 
camera. Woman (expressing sadness, mixed 
with anger): 

“I’ve known Jenny since high school, so every- 
body agreed it was up to me. I went over there. 
We talked about the party. I asked her if she 
remembered me driving her home. 

“Then, I told her about all this stuff she did 
when she was drunk. She got really mad, but I 
said, ’ Hey, Jen, it ’s me, and you need to know. ’ ” 

Closing graphic: “You ’re not as cool as you 
think when you drink. ” 

— National Collegiate Athletic Association and 
Project TEAM 
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and the alcohol beverage industry, the designated driver 
concept moved quickly from a relatively obscure idea to 
a household word. 

According to the 1993 Gallup poll, 64 percent of U.S. 
adults say they or their friends assign a designated driver 
when they go out for social events where alcoholic bever- 
ages are consumed, up from 58 percent in a similar 1991 
survey. 1 

The designated driver concept is a simple one. In essence, 
a couple or a group of friends selects one person to abstain 
from alcohol and to be responsible for driving. The others 
are free to drink or not as they choose. 

In practice, some designated drivers might limit alcohol 
intake but not abstain, meaning that the designated driver 
might be less intoxicated than other members of the group 
but not necessarily competent to drive. 2 

The designated driver concept has several apparent ad- 
vantages as a prevention strategy: 

• A formal designated dri ver program may be helpful 
but is not necessary for large numbers of people to 
adopt the practice. 

• Designated drivers can be used in virtually any 
setting where drinking occurs and at no cost. 

• The selection of a designated driver requires a 
discussion, which helps spread the idea and rein- 
force its social acceptability. 

Advocates of this approach also note that use of desig- 
nated drivers serves to legitimize the appropriateness of 
not drinking alcohol at social events. 3 

Guidelines for promoting the designated driver concept 
include the following: 4 

• Stress the importance of planning ahead so that the 
designated driver abstains. 

• Show how the subject of choosing a designated 
driver can be brought up and how resistance to the 
idea can be overcome (see the sidebar , “A Night Out 
with the Guys , ” for an example directed to couples). 

• Present being the designated driver as a rewarding 
role that allows one to have fun and remain an 
accepted member of the group. 




A Night Out with the Guys: 

A Television Message Directed 
to Couples 

Opening graphic: “A night out with the guys. ” 
A man in his 30s adjusts the lapels on his leather 
jacket as a woman stands next to him , smooth- 
ing the front of his coat. 

Man: “So, what do you think?” Woman: 

“Sensational. ” 

Man: “Okay, I'm ready. ” Woman: “You 

sure? ” 

Man: “What do you mean? " Woman: “Who's 
driving? " 

Man: “What do you mean, who 's driving? ” 

Woman: “Who 's the designated driver? ” 

Man (puzzled): “Well, the guy with the car. ” 

Woman: “No, no. Somebody has to be respon- 
sible not to dr ink for the whole night so you guys 
get home safely. ” 

Man: “Honey, you mean you want me to go to 
the guys and say, Hey, you 're the desig— uh , 
des — , you 're the — 

Woman: “The designated driver. Yeah, why 
don 't you do it?” 

Man: “Sure.” 

Woman: “Good. ” They kiss briefly. “Have 
fun. ” 

Closing graphic: “Choose a Designated Driver. 
A CBS Public Awareness Message. ” 

— Columbia Broadcasting System (CBS) 
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• Do not suggest that having a designated driver gives 
others license to drink without regard to conse- 
quences. 

• Do not emphasize that being the designated driver is 
the “mature” or “socially responsible” thing to do, 
because this message might backfire with young 
males who are fun-seeking and rebellious against 
authority. 

In 1993, the Center for Substance Abuse Prevention and 
the National Highway Traffic Safety Administration is- 
sued an official policy statement endorsing the designated 
driver concept within a comprehensive framework for 
addressing alcohol-related traffic crashes. 5 According to 
the statement: 

“By encouraging drivers to remain alcohol-free, the desig- 
nated driver [concept] both promotes a social norm of not 
mixing alcohol with driving and fosters the legitimacy of 
the non-drinking role. . . The use of designated drivers by 
the public and designated driver programs by servers of 
alcoholic beverages is encouraged for those over age 
21.” 6 



The designated driver concept has gained wide currency 
among college students. The Harvard survey of U.S. 
college students found that 33 percent had served as a 
designated driver at least once in the past 30 days and that 
32 percent had ridden with a designated driver at least 
once during that period. 7 Table 1 shows that the use of 
designated drivers is especially common among frequent 
binge drinkers who binge drank three or more times 
within the past two weeks. 

Formal Programs 

Some schools have established formal programs to pro- 
mote the use of designated drivers among their students. 
At the University of Missouri-Columbia, for example, 
Project ADAPT (Alcohol and Drug Abuse Prevention 
Team), the school’s substance abuse office, works with 
the local BACCHUS chapter to oversee a designated 
driver program involving 30 local bars and restaurants 
that are frequented by the college community. 

The program, founded in 1986, is designed to promote the 
concept among students, faculty, and staff and to elicit the 
cooperation of bar and restaurant owners to offer dis- 



Table 1 . Percentage of Students Reporting Use of Designated Drivers in the Past 30 
Days by Type of Drinker 



Percentage of Students Reporting the Behavior 





Non-Binge 


Infrequent Binge 


Frequent Binge 


In the past 30 days 


Drinkers 


Drinkers 


Drinkers 


Served as a designated 
driver one or more times 


29% 


41% 


47% 


Rode with a designated 
driver one or more times 


20% 


48% 


58% 



Source : DeJong, W., Moeykens, B.A., and Wechsler, H. The Use of Designated Drivers by U.S. College Students: 
A National Study. Paper Presented at the Annual Meeting of the American Public Health Association, Washington, 
D.C., 1994. 
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counted food, soft drinks, or other incentives to patrons 
who volunteer to refrain from alcohol and be the desig- 
nated driver. 

The University of Missouri program has expanded its 
operations statewide under the name “Cheers to the 
Designated Driver.” Currently, there are four active 
chapters at state universities and colleges, while three 
others are being reactivated. 

Some designated driver programs provide participating 
bars and restaurants with posters, window decals, menus, 
napkins, coasters, table tents, and other promotional items 
free of charge. In return, the bars and restaurants offer 
designated drivers complimentary beverages such as cof- 
fee or soft drinks. A program could also encourage 
owners to do the following: 

• provide coupons to the designated driver that can be 
applied to future purchases; 

° promote and serve food at the bar; and 

• add a wide assortment of attractive non-alcoholic 
beverages to the menu. 

To maximize its effectiveness, the bar managers should 
be trained to run the program. In addition, the managers 
will most likely need to offer incentives to the servers to 
keep them motivated to execute the program. 

School officials can work with local bars and restaurants 
to develop designated driver programs. One of the chal- 
lenges to be faced is the disincentives that discourage 
these establishments from implementing or continuing 
such programs. 

Quite simply, a formal program requires an establishment 
to invest both time and money. Some bar and restaurant 
owners might even be afraid that they will lose money by 
giving out free non-alcoholic drinks to designated driv- 
ers . 9 This could happen, unless the provision of a safer 
drinking environment generates additional business. 

It is essential, then, for the program to take steps to keep 
owners motivated. At a minimum, the program should 
call or visit every participating establishment once a 
month to see if it needs any supplies or has comments on 
how the program is running. Paid advertising in the 
college newspaper or other local media that promotes the 




Working Agreement for a Formal 
Designated Driver Program 6 

The college program representative agrees to 
do the following: 

1. Provide advertising and publicity on a 
regular basis for the bar or restaurant. 

2. Maintain a working relationship with the 
establishment including personal con- 
tact and task force meetings. 

3. Maintain communication ties with the 
program participants through distribu- 
tion of a program newsletter. 

4. Use advertising in the student media to 
promote the establishment as a caring 
and respectable part of the community. 

5. Provide a poster and other promotional 
materials to the establishment. 

The establishment agrees to do the following: 

1. Provide free soft drinks for the night to all 
designated drivers who are accompanied 
by at least one person consuming alco- 
holic beverages. 

2. Use the poster and other promotional 
items to promote the program to the 
establishment's patrons. 

3. Maintain a working relationship with the 
program by attending task force meet- 
ings and notifying the program represen- 
tative when difficulties arise. 



establishment’s participation is another way to maintain 
owner motivation. 
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Another way around the financial barrier is for bars and 
restaurants to impose eligibility requirements, such as a 
minimum group size, but this limits the program’s impact. 
Another solution is for the establishment to promote the 
concept without offering free drinks, or to do so on a more 
limited basis as part of special promotions. 

Short-term profits may not be the owners’ only concern. 
The motivation for some owners to install a designated 
driver program is their belief that it will protect their 
business from legal liability. Actually, these programs 
provide some, but not total, liability protection. Because 
patrons’ behavior cannot be controlled once they leave 
the premises, and because designated driver programs do 
not protect patrons from other problems caused by the 
misuse of alcohol, the programs do not completely protect 
an establishment from lawsuits. In contrast, responsible 
server programs, which stress not letting any patron drink 
to excess, do increase this protection. 10 Ideally, a desig- 
nated driver program will be part of this broader effort. 
Responsible server programs are reviewed in chapter 4. 



In 1988 , BACCHUS (Boost Alcohol Conscious- 
ness Concerning the Health of University Stu- 
dents) developed a designated driver program 
model, “Zero Hero, ” in cooperation with the 
National Highway Transportation Safety Ad- 
ministration . BACCHUS sells posters, buttons, 
table tents, cups, keychains to promote the des- 
ignated driver, the “true life of the party. ” 



Limitations 

With or without a formal program in place, there are 
limited circumstances in which drinkers find it practical 
or convenient to have a designated driver. 12 

• The strategy only works when drinkers are part of a 
group. By definition, designated driver programs 
cannot provide safe transportation for the solitary 
drinker. 

• It is sometimes impractical for groups to use a 
designated driver unless their starting points and 
destinations afterward are geographically close. 



• Having a designated driver requires advance plan- 
ning so that members of the group arrive and depart 
at the same times. 

Some individuals find the designated driver role to be 
unattractive when they are with only one other person, are 
at “mixers” or other social activities designed to bring 
together people who do not know each other well, or are 
at events where drinking is viewed as an integral part of 
the social activity. 13 These are especially important 
considerations among college students. 

Research on Effectiveness 

The designated driver concept may be simple, but it has 
led to a complex debate among public health and traffic 
safety experts over what is and is not an appropriate 
strategy for combatting alcohol-impaired driving. 14 

The most common criticism leveled against the concept is 
that it might encourage or give tacit approval to high-risk 
drinking by the driver’s companions. This would be of 
special concern regarding college students, many of whom 
engage in binge drinking. 

Critics also argue that the designated driver concept might 
undermine a strong no-use message for underage youth, 



On Offering Free Drinks to the 
Designated Driver: 

An Opposing View " 

“In most programs, the designated driver is 
given free nonalcoholic drinks as a kind of 
reward for not drinking alcohol. This contra- 
dicts a basic premise and message of [respon- 
sible beverage service] that nonalcoholic bev- 
erages are in demand, are an appropriate alter- 
native to alcohol beverages, and can provide an 
important source of revenue for the establish- 
ment. ” 

— James F. Mosher, Marin Institute 
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since messages to promote the idea cannot be targeted 
narrowly to adults over age 2 1 . 

In essence, then, critics of the approach argue that it might 
be enabling - — that is, for the designated driver’s compan- 
ions, use of this DUI prevention strategy could remove a 
barrier to and may even encourage excessive alcohol 
consumption, especially among groups of teens and young 
adults. 

Proponents of the designated driver concept are quick to 
note that, because of the psychological needs that can be 
met through ritualized social drinking, it is common for 
all members of a social group to drink to excess, including 
the driver. 15 As a practical matter, therefore, proponents 
argue that there is a compelling need to promote the 
designated driver concept to save lives on our nation’s 
highways. 

The ideal solution to this problem would be the elimina- 
tion of drinking by minors and the achievement of signi- 
ficantly reduced alcohol intake by adults who drink. 
Proponents of the designated driver concept agree that 
long-term efforts to obtain these results must continue. 
But in the short-term, they insist, there is a critical need to 
get the driver to abstain. 

These competing claims of proponents and critics of the 
designated driver concept can only be answered by re- 
search. A recent study suggests that, among college 
students, a group known for its very high levels of binge 
drinking, the use of designated drivers appears to be 
providing a positive net benefit. 16 

As noted, one issue is whether having a designated driver 
is associated with higher rates of high-risk drinking. A 
standard measure of high-risk alcohol use is binge drink- 
ing, which is defined for men as five or more drinks in a 
row on a single occasion and for women as four or more 
drinks. Of particular interest, then, are those students who 
do not usually binge drink, but did drink at this higher 
level the last time they rode with a designated driver. 

Here are the figures: Overall, 4,676 college students in 
the national sample said they had ridden with a designated 
driver during the past 30 days. Of these students, only 
1 ,03 1 (or 22 percent) were not usually binge drinkers but 
binge drank the last time they had a designated driver. 
That number has to be put in context. For some students, 



the addition of only a single drink would move them into 
the binge-drinking category. 

Also at issue is the behavior of the designated drivers 
themselves. According to the study, when students serve 
as the designated driver they seldom binge drink. In fact, 
most abstain from alcohol altogether, thereby reinforcing 
a new social norm that the driver does not drink. 

Consider this result: Overall, 4,746 students reported 
they had served as a designated driver during the past 30 
days. Of these, 1,908 (or 40 percent) were chronic binge 
drinkers who reported not binge drinking the last time 
they served as the designated driver, with the vast major- 
ity either abstaining or having only one drink. 

In summary, is the use of designated drivers helping keep 
binge drinkers off the roads? Yes. Is the use of designated 
drivers associated with some non-driving students drink- 
ing excessively? Yes, but only to a limited extent. The 
bottom line is that, among college students, the use of 
designated drivers appears to be doing far more good than 
harm. 

Safe Ride Programs 

Another approach to help students avoid driving after 
drinking is to provide drivers for people who would 
otherwise drive or ride with an impaired driver. These are 
usually referred to as safe ride programs. 

Typically, when someone is unable to drive home safely 
and needs a ride, either that person or someone else, such 
as a party host or a server at a bar or restaurant, will call 
a company that provides or arranges for transportation. 
The ride is provided either for free or at a reduced rate. In 
a variation of this program, transportation is provided 
both to and from drinking locations on a pre-arranged 
schedule. 

One advantage of the safe ride program is that it can work 
for solitary drinkers. A key disadvantage is that drivers 
who decide to use the program only after they have been 
drinking must leave their cars behind and retrieve them 
later. 17 

Safe ride can be arranged informally, of course. The 
advantage of a formal program, however, is its ready 
availability and its reliability. Moreover, promotion of a 
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formal program serves as another reminder to students 
that there is no excuse for alcohol-impaired driving. 

At the University of Califomia-Davis, a student organiza- 
tion called Associated Students created a safe ride pro- 
gram called “Tipsy Taxi.” Originally, the program oper- 
ated using a local taxi company. Currently, student 
drivers operate vans that are leased from the university 
garage. The Tipsy Taxi vans run on Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday nights from 1 1 p.m. to 2:00 a.m. To be eligible 
for a ride, passengers must have a valid student card. The 
fee is only 50 cents. 

Associated Students explains that one of the program’s 
most important objectives is to serve as a “visible re- 
minder that drinking and driving is of concern to all UC- 
Davis students.” For that reason, an aggressive publicity 
effort is a vital part of the program, especially signs placed 
in local drinking establishments and other locations. 

Working with a local taxicab company was more expen- 
sive than the current student-run shuttle service. In 
addition to regular mileage fees, the program also paid the 
company a “stand-by fee” to ensure that at least one taxi 
was at the program’s disposal during the hours of opera- 
tion. The current operation, which uses volunteer drivers 
and university vans, is less expensive to operate. On the 
downside, however, this arrangement means greater li- 
ability risk to the university. 

Safe ride programs have generated their own controversy, 
which is similar to the argument surrounding designated 
driver programs. Critics of safe ride programs worry that 
by removing one of the major reasons for students to 
restrict their alcohol use — the need to get home safely — 
these programs encourage the misuse of alcohol. The 
mixed message that students hear, critics say, is that 
drinking is not the problem, only driving after drinking. 

This criticism is even more telling when a safe ride 
program screens riders to make sure they meet a require- 
ment that riders be intoxicated. This is a dangerous 
mistake, because students need not be obviously intoxi- 
cated to be too impaired to drive. Moreover, this require- 
ment could create an incentive for students to drink until 
they are obviously drunk. 

Proponents of these programs make the same arguments 
as do those who favor designated driver programs. First, 



there is no evidence that students are currently limiting 
their drinking for want of a safe ride home. Second, 
alcohol-impaired driving is one of the leading causes of 
death among teens and young adults. As a result, by 
providing safe transportation, the programs will save 
lives. 

Ultimately, it will take sound evaluation research to 
determine whether, on balance, safe ride programs are a 
cost-effective way to reduce impaired driving. To date, 
such research is lacking. 
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Responsible Beverage Service Programs 



Chapter Summary 



■ Responsible beverage service programs, which teach 
people how to serve alcohol properly, are beginning 
to catch on at colleges and universities. These pro- 
grams have three goals: 

• to prevent the service of alcohol to minors; 

• to reduce the likelihood of drinkers becoming 
intoxicated; and 

• to prevent those who are impaired from driving. 

■ The TIPS (Training for Intervention Procedures by 
Servers of Alcohol) training program, which has been 
offered at over 200 colleges nationwide, uses a vari- 
ety of interactive learning techniques to teach partici- 
pants about the effects of alcohol consumption, the 
social and legal responsibilities associated with serv- 
ing alcohol, ways to recognize potential problems, 
and techniques for intervening with people who drink 
too much. 

■ The Stanford Community Responsible Hospitality 
Project at Stanford University targets three types of 
servers: students; faculty and staff; and the hospital- 
ity industry, which includes bars, restaurants, and 
beverage distributors both on- and off-campus. 

■ Trained peer educators, called The Party Pro’s, serve 
as consultants to students who are planning parties by 
offering help in formulating a party budget; fund- 
raising; training student bartenders, party monitors, 
and escort coordinators; and promoting the party. In 



addition, the Stanford project helps student groups, 
including fraternities and sororities, develop poli- 
cies for their social activities. 

■ The Stanford project also established a Hospitality 
Alliance to promote responsible beverage service 
both on- and off-campus. The alliance includes 
owners and managers of bars, restaurants, hotels, 
and other hospitality businesses; public safety and 
law enforcement officials; professional event plan- 
ners; members of the local chamber of commerce; 
and members from a community-based alcohol 
and drug prevention task force. What joins these 
parties together is their mutual interest in promot- 
ing safe and healthy social environments. 

■ A community-wide responsible beverage service 
program has four key components: 

• community oversight, involving a task force to 
establish guidelines and monitor the program; 

• management policies and procedures that es- 
tablish clear expectations about what the re- 
sponsible service program requires; 

• server practices, introduced through training as 
part of an overall program to change community 
and business owners’ expectations; and 

• patron awareness, encouraged through press 
conferences, special community events, and 
other promotions. 
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People who serve alcoholic beverages, either for profit or 
as a social host, are responsible for the well-being of those 
they serve. Greater social consciousness about impaired 
driving and other consequences of high-risk drinking, 
combined with justified concerns about legal liability, 
have led to the development of responsible beverage 
service programs that teach people how to serve alcohol 
properly. 

These programs have three goals: 

• to prevent the service of alcohol to minors; 

• to reduce the likelihood of drinkers becoming in- 
toxicated; and 

• to prevent those who are impaired from driving. 1 

The comprehensiveness of responsible beverage service 
programs makes them an improvement over designated 
driver and safe ride programs (see chapter 3). Obviously, 
it is important to prevent the illegal or dangerous misuse 
of alcohol in the first place, not just deal with its conse- 
quences. 

Training for Intervention Procedures 
by Servers of Alcohol (TIPS) 

Responsible beverage service programs are beginning to 
catch on at many colleges and universities. Health Com- 
munications, Inc., in Washington, D.C., has provided a 
responsible service training program called TIPS (Train- 
ing for Intervention Procedures by Servers of Alcohol) at 
over 200 colleges nationwide. 

Trainers for TIPS, who have been certified after complet- 
ing a two-day workshop, are located at several institutions 
of higher education, including Cornell University, 
Gallaudet University, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Oberlin College, and the University of Virginia. 

The two-hour TIPS training program is appropriate for 
anyone who sells or serves alcohol: faculty, alumni 

groups, campus dining services, campus pubs, and frater- 
nities and sororities. Through a variety of interactive 
learning techniques, the training participants learn about 
the effects of alcohol consumption, the social and legal 
responsibilities associated with serving alcohol, ways to 
recognize potential problems, and techniques for inter- 
vening with people who drink too much. 



Stanford Community Responsible 
Hospitality Project 

The Stanford Community Responsible Hospitality Project, 
a responsible beverage service program at Stanford Uni- 
versity, targets three types of servers: students; faculty 
and staff; and the hospitality industry, which includes 
bars, restaurants, and beverage distributors both on- and 
off-campus. Original funding for the project, begun in 
1991, came from a three-year grant from the California 
Office of Traffic Safety. 

In training members of the Stanford community, the 
project embeds the responsible host message within an 
overall program on how to have a more successful party. 
The key is to be creative in choosing party themes, 
entertainment, decorations, food, and beverages, both 
alcoholic and nonalcoholic. Presenting the message this 
way avoids preachiness and makes the responsible bever- 
age service message more acceptable, especially to stu- 
dents. 

Students are the main focus of the project. Trained peer 
educators, called The Party Pro’s, serve as consultants to 
students who are planning parties by offering help in: 1) 
formulating a party budget, 2) fund-raising, 3) training 
student bartenders, party monitors, and escort coordina- 
tors, and 4) promoting the party. The peer educators offer 
the party-givers samples of nonalcoholic beverages and 
encourage them to make these drinks available at their 
party. 

An important element of the Stanford project is the use of 
student volunteers to watch over the party. Sober moni- 
tors watch the party guests to ensure that minors are not 
drinking and that anyone who shows signs of impairment 
is not served additional drinks. The escort coordinator 
encourages guests to have a designated driver and makes 
prior transportation arrangements with the campus safe 
ride program, a taxi company, or student volunteers. 

In addition, the Stanford project helps student groups, 
including fraternities and sororities, develop policies for 
their social activities. To facilitate this process, the 
project developed a risk assessment form to encourage 
student organization leaders to reflect on their current 
practices (see Appendix A). With the form, students are 
led to think about techniques for controlling guests’ 
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access to alcohol, discouraging intoxication, and avoid- 
ing the hazardous consequences of intoxication. 

An evaluation of the Stanford project revealed that its 
training workshops are having a positive effect on the 
school’s drinking environment at parties. This effect was 
evident in the following ways: 

• smaller and fewer “open” parties, 



more frequent ID checks, 
presence of sober monitors, 
more parties with bartenders, 
more parties with food served, and 
a posted alcohol policy. 



What Is Responsible Beverage Service ? 2 

Post the organization ’s alcohol policy at the entrance and at each alcohol serving location. 

Require a campus ID for admission to the party. 

Do not allow intoxicated guests to join the party. 

Require proof of age for access to alcohol. Use wristbands to identify guests over age 21. 

Prohibit self-service of alcohol. 

Limit the percentage of the party ’s budget spent on alcohol. 

Serve a variety of food and have enough to last for the entire party. 

Offer nonalcoholic beverages at the same location as alcohol. 

Standardize the strength of mixed drinks and do not serve doubles. Use beer cups that are 12 oz. or 
smaller. 

Limit the number of drinks guests can obtain per visit to the bar. 

Stop serving alcohol to intoxicated guests. 

Stop serving alcohol one hour before the event ends. 

Prevent impaired guests from leaving without safe transportation home. 

Prevent guests from leaving with alcoholic beverages. 

Prevent impaired guests from driving. 

Have trained sober monitors assigned to watch the guests and offer assistance (at least one monitor 
per 50 guests). 

Have trained escort coordinators who are responsible for ensuring guests safe transportation home. 
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The project has developed questionnaires for both stu- 
dents and faculty/staff to assess responsible hospitality 
practices at campus gatherings. 

To ensure that students received a clear and consistent 
message about responsible alcohol consumption, the 
Stanford project also established a Hospitality Alliance to 
promote responsible beverage service both on- and off- 
campus. The alliance includes owners and managers of 
bars, restaurants, hotels, and other hospitality businesses; 
public safety and law enforcement officials; professional 
event planners; members of the local chamber of com- 
merce; and members from a community-based alcohol 
and drug prevention task force. 

What joins these parties together is their mutual interest 
in promoting safe and healthy social environments. Ev- 
eryone can benefit: 

• Customers benefit from the lower risk environment, 
which creates a positive social outing. 

• Establishments benefit by training their staff in 
responsible beverage service practices, which de- 
creases liability and improves business. 

• The community benefits from decreased alcohol- 
related problems. 

A community-wide responsible beverage service pro- 
gram has four key components. 3 

Community oversight. To make the responsible beverage 
service program a high priority, a task force or organiza- 
tion should be formed to establish guidelines and monitor 
the program. Members should include school officials, 
business owners, law enforcement officials, and local 
prevention advocates. 



Management policies and procedures. The task force 
will want to work with retailers and other alcohol servers 
to establish clear expectations about what the program 
requires. Management training courses are needed. 

Server practices. Servers need to be trained on the new 
responsible beverage service policies and procedures. 
This training should not be offered in isolation but as part 
of an overall program to change community and business 
owners’ expectations. 

Patron awareness. Press conferences, special commu- 
nity events, and other promotions are needed to introduce 
the responsible beverage service program and keep it in 
front of the public. 

The “town-gown” collaboration represented by Stanford’s 
Hospitality Alliance is an important reminder that a 
college campus does not exist in isolation but is part of a 
larger community. Trying to lower students’ high-risk 
drinking by focusing on what happens on campus while 
ignoring what happens in the community as a whole can 
achieve only limited success. 
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Deterrence Strategies for Preventing 
Alcohol-Impaired Driving 



Chapter Summary 



■ One of the most important ways in which school 
administrators can collaborate with local commu- 
nity officials to combat alcohol-impaired driving 
is by giving the school’s full support to firm and 
consistent law enforcement. 

■ The key to deterring alcohol-impaired driving is 
not to be found in boosting the severity of punish- 
ment for the small minority of impaired drivers 
who are arrested but in increasing the public’s 
perception of the likelihood of detection and pun- 
ishment and to do this on a consistent basis. 

■ A key strategy for deterring alcohol-impaired driv- 
ing that campus police can consider is sobriety 
checkpoints. Checkpoints are police roadblocks 
set up to check for drivers who have been drinking. 
Checkpoints serve two purposes: 1) to apprehend 
impaired drivers and 2) to increase the perceived 
risk of apprehension by those who might otherwise 
decide to drive after drinking. 

■ How a college works with the local police in 
conducting sobriety checkpoints depends on the 
type of campus security force the school has and 
the scope of its police powers. In some cases, 
campus police have the same jurisdictional author- 
ity as a regular police department. In other cases, 
the campus police are akin to a private security 



force, in which case the officers will play a more 
circumscribed role in helping conduct the check- 
points. 

■ Campus police can collaborate with local officials 
to control student access to alcohol in the commu- 
nity, primarily through stricter enforcement of 
existing laws to stop the sale and distribution of 
alcohol to minors. Decoy operations, which in- 
volve sending underage persons into retail estab- 
lishments to attempt to buy alcohol, are an impor- 
tant enforcement tool. Just as campus police can 
play a role in conducting sobriety checkpoints, so 
can they play a role in decoy operations, depending 
on their jurisdictional authority. 

■ School-imposed penalties are another important 
part of a total enforcement effort against driving 
under the influence (DUI). The absence of school- 
imposed penalties sends a mixed message to stu- 
dents that the law is not taken seriously and can be 
disregarded with impunity. To demonstrate that 
the school is doing whatever it can to deal with 
foreseeable risks and create a safe campus, school 
officials need to be prepared to impose meaningful 
penalties, including in certain cases suspension 
and even expulsion, against students who commit 
serious infractions of the law such as alcohol- 
impaired driving. 



To combat alcohol-impaired driving, one oftthe most 
important ways in which school administrators can col- 
laborate with local community officials is by giving the 
school’s full support to firm and consistent law enforce- 
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ment. This stance is a necessary adjunct to a campus 
policy of zero tolerance for alcohol-related violence, 
which includes alcohol-impaired driving. 
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